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the functions and prospects of an eventual federation without certain fundamental economic assumptions. In our times, as distinct from the classical era of Free Trade, it is very difficult to consider mere defence as the essential competence of a federation, and one sufficient to give it sound foundations.1 But even if that should be done, and federations for political reasons should be advocated between partners with no economic links, the needs of defence would themselves inevitably call for the creation of common economic foundations, once a federation was established.2 But such foundations, implicitly or explicitly, presuppose a common socio-economic outlook. It is, for example, not too difficult to imagine social conditions in which the bulk of the Hungarian harvest would be consumed in the country itself. Hungary's dependence on foreign markets for grain would then be much less, and the dependence of, say, an Austro-Gzecho-slovak-Hungarian federation on grain exports might even be reduced to nil. But evidently no one will decide whether there arp to be landlords, small peasants, or kolkhozy in the Hungary of the future by what would be the most suitable way of reducing dependence on foreign markets or establishing a Danubian federation. On the contrary, Hungary's future position in the markets, and her value as a possible partner in a Danube federation, will depend on the way in which those fundamental questions of her social structure are decided.
The tacit or explicit assumption that certain answers are given to fundamental economic problems concerns also the international framework within which a prospective federation would have to work. A Rumanian politician, a representative of the Peasants9 Party for example,3 will have to decide whether to enter one or another actual federation not only according to the probable social and economic structure of the prospective partners, but also according to the likely results of his decision as regards the conditions under which his country's needs for foreign help in its industrialisation could be satisfied (a) from the U.S.S.R., (b) from the Western Danubian countries (Austria and Czechoslovakia), (c) from Germany, and (d) from Great Britain or the U.S.A. Unless he were convinced that sufficient help cpuld come from (a) or (i), and were ready to accept all the implications of such a decision for the future of his country, he wotild
1 C/. J, S. Mill, op. cit. (to Part VI), p. 307.
2 See M. Pragier in Free Europe, June 27, 1941.
* We choose him as an example, since he cannot be expected to have any a priori bias against any of the solutions discussed.